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A MANUAL TOR ENCOURAGING PARENT AND COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT IN 
BILINGUAL EDUCATION AND* ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE (ESL) 
: % * .PROGRAMS f .... , 

INTRODUCTION ■ 

,. * 

The purpose of bilingual education and English as a second 
language (ESL) programs is to provide the supplementary educa- 
tional services needed by limited English proficient (LEP) 
students to acquire the English language skills necessary for 
success in school. In Ohio, an estimated** 8,000 LEP students 
have been identified as eligible .for supplementary educational 
services in the form of bilingual or ESL instruction. These 
services are funded under programs such as Title VII, 
Bilingual Education, the Transition Program, for Refugee 
Childreti, Chapter I of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Ac<jt, and the Ohio-Disadvantaged Pupil Program Punds (-DP.PF) , or 
locally through the school district's genera*! funds. 



Although the main focus of bilingual or'*fSL programs is on 
providing students with the assistance they need to make a 
successful transition into all English classroom settings in 
all subject areas, personnel in Ohio 's "hi lingual and ESL 
programs also realize that encouraging parent and community 
involvement in the program enhances student academic 
achievement. Several Ohio school districts that receive Title 
VII funds have developed programs within the bilingual or ESL 
programs specif icallfr? for the benefit of the LEP students' 
parents. Furthermore* all Title VII funded school dUtricts 
v are required^by law to establish parent advisory councils 
(PAC's) to assist school personnel in the planning, operation, 
and evaluation of the Title VII- program. J$ 

However, it is apparent that legal mandates alone do not 
-guarantee that parents and community members will be involved 
effectively in the bilingual or ESL programs serving their 
children. In fact, very often, PAC's. are viewed with suspi- 
cion by school officials and staff. "If the law did not 
require it, they would not have Councils at all. They»feither 
view a PAC as an inconvenience and a nuisance, or they conjure 
up fears about the potential for the Council to challenge 
their authority or to 'meddle' in school af fairs. "1 On the 
other hand, school officials and staff sometimes complain that 
the parents of LEP students' show litt l'e' concern for their 
children's educational progress becaufe they seem reluctant to 
participate in school activities o_£ because they do not in- 
quire about their children's progress in school. 

Hany of these difficulties are obviously due to lack of under- 
standing and information on the part of hoth school personnel 
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and LBP a t u<Un t a ' parents* For thin reason, it is par-* 
t A cu l&r } ; iiport'afi't that ttie school provide leade it ship In 
bridging the gap between the home and the school. This is 
4 s p & cially * uecessary With LEP students who have* cultures, 
traditions , add language « which differ, from the English- 
speaking majority group. * 

Evidence has shown that not only do parents and students 
benefit from participation in the school's activities, but 
also the school profits by the. public support tljat such par- 
ticipation generatei.2 Furthermore, there Is evidence that 
active parent lnv$lv»emen t in theacademlc progress of their 
children contributes to high academic achievement. 



Parent and community involvement programs involve such activi- 
ties as teaching parents to speak English or utilizing them as 
volunteer tutors or classroom a Idas. Some t imes 9 paren ts c*n 
even serve as PAC members and assist in. the planning, opera- 
tion, and evaluation of the language program. However, 
although many districts tailor their parent-community program* 
to suit their Individual needs , ttvere appears to be a lack of 
systematic approaches that could be replicated in other 
educational settings. The purpose of this handbook is to 
provide guidelines for developing and implementing structured 
parent-community involvement programs which could be ap- 
plicable to school districts in a variety of settings. The 
guidelines will include the following: 

assessment of tfce needs of the school, parents, 
community members, and students 

the design of goals, objectives, and activities 
for the program k > 

3. strategies for evaluating the program's effective- 
ness 

* , INTENDED AUDIENCE 

This publication will be useful, to bilingual or ESL program 
directors, building principals, ESL or bilingual teacher, or 
tutors, classroom teacher., counselors, paraprof essionals , and 
wher school staff who work with LEP students. In addition, 
parents of LEP students, members of the LEP community, as well 
as members of the English speaking community will benefit from 
the information included in this handbook. "' 



I. 

2. . 



SECTION ONE 



ASSESSING SCHOOL, PARENT, AND COMMUNITY NEEDS 

«# • 

A8 a public system, the school has a unique and vital role to 
play in Insuring that equal educational opportunity la In- 
sured for Halted English proficient (LEP) students. Schools 
also serve their own Interests when ttie community and parents 
are supportive of their efforts*, The acceptance of parent and 
community Involvement as art* integral part of a bilingual or 
ESL program provides a Qnique opportunity to insure equal 
educational opportunity for students and to generate public 
support for the school's efforts. t 



In an attempt to promote parent and community involvement in 
bilingual education programs as a means of enhancing the 
academic achievement of LEP students* districts receiving 
Title VII, Bilingual Education funds are required to establish 
parent advisory councils (PAC's) to assist in the planning, 
operation f and evaluation of Title VII programs. The' federal 
government has further confirmed the importance of parent 1 
Involvement by allowing districts receiving funds under the 
Transition Program for Refugee Children to use up to 15 per- 
cent of their money for parent- education activities. 



However , despite efforts by many school districts to provide 
'opportunities fqr. parent find community participation in bilin- 
gual and ESL programs, parents often fall to participate 
actively in school activities. In addition, conflicts pay 
arise between pr rents, community, members, and school 
officials. Hany ol these conflicts appear to be rooted \in 
lack of cross-cultural awareness on the part of school person- 
nel and insufficient communication between the school, parents 
of LEP students, and members of the LEP community. These tw^o 
factors also Influence the extent to, which schools are able to 
develop And Implement structured parent and community involved 
bant programs. \ 

' • - ■ \ 

Since the school can take a leadership role in encouraging! 
parent and community involvement in bilingual education and, 
ESL programs . a first step is to create a climate that is 
conducive to enlisting parent and community volunteers in the 
school's activities. 3 This is especially important when 
dealing with language minority students since cultural and 
linguistic barriers often cause misunderstanding between the 
school, parents, and aembers of' the community. ^ 
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The 'school haa a respons ibi 11 ty to reflect the needs of the 
community In which It Is located and' to ga*in the support of 
the community It ae ryes . However , too often, schools enroll 4 ** 
Ing slgnlf lean t ^numbe re of LEP students have managed to 
operate prp^fams which claim to serve LEP students but which 
have a minimum Input from the parental and community cen- 
ters. In order £o remove barriers caused by lack of trust, and 
limited Information about the cultures and traditions of the 
LEP population, school district .personnel need to demonstrate 
commitment to the be lief that parent and communl ty Involvement 
has positive effects on student achievement In school. 

Teachers,' principals, administrators, and tutors first need to 
determine, what their own attitudes are towards* Involving 
parents and community members In the education of LEP 
students. Second, they need to determine what are the areas 
of greatest concern for parents and community members. Third, 
thejy need to determine which areas are most appropriate for 
parent and community Involvement. • 



ASSESSING ATTITUDES 

» 

There are two main a re as that should be add re ssed by school 
personnel In assessing their attitudes toward parent and 
communl ty Involvement In bilingual education or ESL programs: 
(1) attitudes toward LEP student s 1 cultural and linguistic 
differences and (2) expect at Ions of LEP students 9 parents 
with regard to their Input into the education of their 
chi ldren . 

In terms of the first area, school personnel need to be^ aware 
of the special problems faced by language minority students 
because °of language and cultural differences* For example, a 
regular classroom teacher might not be aware that in Asian 
cultures a student might smile if he or she is embarassed, not 
because he or she is amused. Similarly, many Asian female 
students feel uncomfortable When they are made to work toge- 
ther in groups with male students. Even though students may 
seem to be fitting into American culture, differences will 
become evident from time to time. Older. LEP students 1* 
particular, may feel alienated from the net* culture and this 
wlll.be compounded by language barriers. School personnel 
should therefore strive to be open to LEP students 9 culture 
and to be aware of areas of potential language and cultural 
conflict . t 

i\ * 

School personnel also need to assess their expectations of 
parents as partners In their 'children * • education. Many LEP 
students also come fro. low s o c i oe c onoa i c backgrounds. 
Moreover, if they are new arrivals in the country, families 
say tend to be withdrawn and reluctant to participate openly 
In school activities. Cultural factors can also play a part 
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In preventing LEP parents f roi communicat ing with school 
personnel. For example, many Asians hesitate to question the 
services being provided to their children because in Asian 
countries! educational institutions and educators command high 
respect. Consequently! it would be considered improper to 
challenge t<he expertise of school professionals and to dispute 
the schools's policies and treatment crt students. 



Nevertheless, school personnel can play an Important part in 
building trust and encouraging openness among parents. It has 
been suggested that many LEP parents are very xes^pons i v<* 
toward school staff who are. viewed as supportive and who 
try to, overcome language barriers. 



Some of the specific issues that may be addressed in assessing 
attitudes of school personnel Include the, following: 

1. How are the LEP students 1 language and 
culture perceived: as a disadvantage or 
as a strength on which the school can 
use to help them achieve their 

full potential? , 

2. Are opportunities for cross-cultural 
exchanges encouraged or is American ' 
culture portrayed as "right" while 
the LEP students 1 cultures are 
considered "wrong"? 

3. Are opportunities for formal (a newsletter 
translated into the parents! languages 

for example) and Informal contact with parents 
and community members available to promote 
an exchange of information between parents, 
the community, and the school? 

4. Is parent and community involvement viewed 
as a "necessary evil" rather than as an 
activity that should be vigorously 
pursued? 

These questions do not exhaust the list of possible areas for 
assessment. Each district will have to address those at- 
titudes that seen to fit its circumstances. However, in order 
to promote cross-cultural understanding and to reduce the gap 
between the schools valuea and those of LEP students, it is 
|very important, that achool personnel perform this 



* 



initial soul searching to help identify the school's strengths 
and weaknesses in promoting parent and community 
participation. N , , 

• ASSESSING PARENT AND COMMUNITY CONCERNS 



The purpose of conducting a needs assessment prior to develops 
ing and implementing a parent-community involvement program is 
to insure that the program addresses the wishes, concerns, and 
desires of the individuals it is intended to serve. Some 
parent-community involvement programs give little attention to 
parents' needs or to resources available in the district. A 
needs assessment will insure that the program serves a real 
purpose either by satisfying a need for services or by 
responding to a widespread interest In other words, a needs 
assessment will provide district personnel *i th information on 
the areas in which parents desire to participate as well as on 
the number of parents who wish to be involved in school 
activities/ 



♦ 



TypicallV, parent and community concern* focus on three broad 
areas: Ml) parents • aspi rations for their children s 
education; (2) parent involvement in activities that are 
appropriate to their resources, expertise, in te res ts , and 
values; and (3) school appreciation of the fact that parents 
linguistic and cultural heritages have positive influences on 
their children. These areas of concern need to be addressed 
through a variety of ne r eds assessment procedures such as 
bilingual parent surveys, home viBits, and informal interviews 
with parents or with community leaders. 

Parent Surveys. Parent surveys are useful for collecting 
demographic and socio-cultural information about the ethnic, 
linguistic, social, cultural, and at titudinal charac te ri a t i ci 
of the parents in the district. For example, through a parent 
survey, a profile can be developed of the number of persons in 
the community that are from language minority backgrounds, 
their levels of education, language spoken, family relation- 
ships, racreatioual habits, rituals or customs they observe, 
communication channels, group af f i liat ions and decisi on - 
mafeinl'mechanisms. Parent surveys ideslly should be sent out 
to homes in the district at the beginning of the school year 
and should be translated into the languages the parents •!>«**• 
For an exsmplu of some of the information that might be 
solicited , through a parent survey see Sample 1. 
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Rom Visit!. Hone visits are an effective me.thod of obtaining 
information from parents on, their perceived need*, their 
children's needs and their concerns about the school. Home 
visits can usually be arranged if the district has ttve P 
resources to employ a home-achool liaison »oir home-school 
coordinator. In the absence of a home-echpol liaison,, it may 
be possible to enlist the assistance of willing teachers to 
conduct home visits. Teachere ^may be bilingual, but- if they 
are not, they should be accompanied by a bilingual- 'aide, in 
interpreter, or a bilingual volunteer. 

« * ■ 

r 

Home visits enable school personnel to have face-to-face 
con \*e raa t ions with parents and they aerve aa an effective 
vehicle for getting, achool sta^ff and parents to interact ^n a 
personal taais. School personnel are generally more likely to 
take an 'interest in children whose families they know or have 
met. Also,, by visiting the homes of psreots froji a different 
cultural or linguistic background, school staff can heVp 
overcome the reluctance that parents might feel about contact- 
ing the school. Home visits ha,ve a further advantage in that 
they "can be used to solicit, the input *nd participation of 
pre-li terate parents.' ' . 

Informal Interviews. Informal interviews can be conducted 
with parents or with community members who wield influence 
"with the language minprity groups in the district. Community 
or group leaders can of ten be contacted at public or volunteer 
agencies by telephone 'or in person. Often, they ^'an -previa e 
information e* the communication channel,!' available in the 
community, how extensively they are us^dVand which one,* are 
most effective for reaching di f f e r>irf"grou.pe of people. It 
should be remembered, howevejr-T^that different individuals 
within the same ethnic grguf^ will use different channels of 
communication and on^e^leader or group does not, necessarily 
represent the intareYts or opinions of the ethnic group as a 
whole. ^ ^ 

Once the desired information from the heeds assessment has 
been col lac ted the data should be processed using a format 
that will indicate the following; 

< 

1. ' community characteristics and/ 

demographic patterns 

2. pa ran t-coi5ia.ini ty concerna and needs 

3. potential f irent participanta 

4. parent resources and expertiae 
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1 

It will be time coneuaing to sort through the many comments 
and perception, garnered, but In the long tun It will be 
worthwhile- The assessment will provide not only a sound 
basis" for planning interesting and useful activities, but will 
also Provide criticsl information for establishing roles for 
parents in the parent-community . program. 
, \ ■ 
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SAMPLI I. 

0 

PARENT INTEREST SURVEY 4. 



Dear 

Address.* 



Telephone 



I en asking for your help In order to enrich and enlarge your 
child's program at school* 

' ' ' \ 

Do you have a hobby or interest to share? If yel, 
specify . 

Do you have talent you are willing to share (cooking, sewing, 
woodworking, music,, art, dramatics, other)? If yes, what? 



Would you be Interested in helping with any of the following? 
4 If so, please check which one(s): 

telephoning i typing bullet in -board o 

cutting out pictures _ library supervision 

lunchroom supervision b tutoring 

i advisory council * 

Do you have ♦ideas of other ways in which you would like to 
become Involved in our parent program? 



Whati tlme(s) would you be able to help us? Please check: 

! * 

before school noon after school 

morning 1 ' afternoon other (specify) 



Are there others in your family or neighborhood who would be 
interested in helping with this program? If yes, please 

specify . . . ... ■ ... 



Sign as Desired 

14 
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DESIGNING AND IMPLEMENTING A STRUCTURED PARENT AND COMMUNITY 

INVOLVEMENT PROGRAM 
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The purpose of this Section la to provide guidelines for 
designing and implementing a parent and community involvement, 
program in a systematic inanner. From the needs aasessment, 
valuable information will be available on parent and community 
needs and resources. The next steps are to match the program 
design with the needs and resources that have been Identified ' / , 
and to implement the planned activities. ^ 

The following five (5> areas will form the - baa is of the 
program design and implementation: t 

1. defining and comaunicat ing parent and 
community roles and responsibilities 

2. recruiting and selecting participants 

3. planning activities based on identified 
needs and resources 

4. providing coordination and ongoing 
support for the parent and community 
program 

» 

5. training participants and school staff 

DEFINING AND COMMUNICATING PARENT AND COMMUNITY ROLES AND 

RESPONSIBILITIES 

It Is important to assure parents that the school is ade- 
quately performing its instructional role and that this is 
perceived to be so by teachera, admin is t rstors , and students. 
If this perception is clearly communicated to parents, con- 
flict will be reduced and the parent-community involvement 
program will have a better chance of success. School person- 
nel can legitimately indicate from the outset that inatruction 
is primarily the school's responsibility, yet at the same time 
they can acknowledge that parent involvement is welcomes and 
encouraged in specific and clearly dnfined areas. 
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CONDUCT A NEEDS ASSESSMENT 

o 

i 

Assess Attitudes of School Personnel 

— cross-cultural awareness and sensitivity 

— expectations of parents 

f — attitudes towards parent participation 

In school activities % 

Assees Parent and Community Needs, Attitude*, and Concerna 

-.- devise and administer parent survey 

— conduct hom'e visits 

rl 

t 

make informal contacta. with cowmunity 
agenclee and community leaders 

Analyse ths Data Collected 

-- determine community characteristic! 

— define needs and concerna 

-- Identify' potential parent-community 
Involvement act iv Ales 

— Identify potential participants 

Figure 1: Parent-Community Involvement Needs Assessment 

i 

* 

* 
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DEFINE AND COMHUNICAf E PARENT AND COMMUNITI 
ROLES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 



\ , 



■ OtfUK and Organise the Scope and For.it of the Parent 

Involvement Progr* 

— define the scope of parent participation 
(advisory, coordinating) 

— define the format of paxant participation 
(ongoing, ad hoc) 

Inform Parents about tha Parent Involvement Program 

— conduct public meetings ' & 

) -- pub 11 'else meetings through print media, 
radio, and T.V. ( 

— elect or appoint participants to help 
coordinate the program 

Develop and State Program Goala 

r . 

—"define broad program goals^and objectives 

— define epecific areas of need 

4 

r 

Figure 2: Parent -Common! ty Roles and Responsibilities 
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Organising tha Parent-Cojsnunlty Involvement Group. School 
administrators should dsclda In sdvanes what general form they 
wish the parent-community involvement program to take. For 
example, Title VII funded bilingual programs are required to 
have PAC'e. The parent program can be administered through a 
Paren t -Teacher Association (PTA) or Ps r s n t - Ts a che r 
Organisation (PTO). Similarly, a special bilingual parent 
committee could be established to work with the blllngusl 
program In the school. On the other hand, the home-echool 
coordinator might have the primary responsibility for develop- 
ing the progrsm. Whstever decision Is resched on the form of' 
the group, It should be communicated to parents and lntereeted 
community members, prefersbly st a public meeting. Potential 
participants should be, notified through a newspaper advertlee- 
ment or a notice printed In' the school newsletter (If there Is 
one) that parents arm Invited to attend a meeting to discuss 
potential areas for parent Involvement , e Naturally, these 
notices should be trsnslsted Into the parents' languages. It 
might also be useful, to ask students to notify their parent} 
of the upcoming meeting and to publicise the event on the 
radio or television. Thle would be particularly helpful for 
perents who do not read their native language. 

At that meeting, members of a PAC or parent committee could be 
chosen or the \dme-school coordinator could solicit parent 
volunteers to form sn advisory group. Members may be ap- 
pointed or elected depending on the wishes of the group. It 
Is suggested that a committee or council of eight to twelve 
'people be primarily responsible for helping to develop the 
parent and community Involvement program. The majority of 
these persons should, of course, be parents. However, the 
home-school coordinator, teachers who work with bilingual 
children,, or community membere who represent the Interests of 
the bilingual community may also participate on this 
committee. 

Developing Progrem Goels snd Objectives. This group should 
help to develop policies; goale, obj set Ives , snd meeting 
schedules, end communicate thoee to. school personnel. The 
school should work closely with the parent group to insure 
that the program'e gosls snd objectives are consistent with 
th% school dletrict'e own policies. Once the coordinator 
parent group, and school adfclniat rstors have egreed on the 
general scope and objectives of the committee, the next step 
is to define the spsciflc tasks thst psrsnts will be ssksd to 
perform as part of the program. For example, school personnel 
could indlcsts to psrents thst they need volunteers to serve 
as clsssroom tutors or sidee, to transport parehte to fac- 
tions or meetings, to serve' as tranelators* or to assist with 
sny othsr need thpfc hes been Identified. A list <>* •"•• 
could be developed by the coordinator and parent committee. 
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This list should reflect those needs identified in the needs' 
aseessaent* * • 

■ 

RECRUIT AND SELECT PARTICIPANTS 

, v 

Parents from language minority backgrounds nay need special 
encouragement to .participate in a parent and community in- 
volvement program. This is especially true if they have had 
negative experiences with the school. As previously indi- 
cated, all parents should be notified about -the formation of 
the parent committee or group. However, for accomplishing 
specific tasks .such' as tutoring or translating, active coor- 
dinated recruitment by the parent committee is needed. This 
group, being representative of the parents themselves has 
greater opportunitf-than school staff to interact with psrents 
on a personal basis. If the school has a home-school liaison 
or home<-school coordinator, this person can bear most of the 
responsibility for contacting parents individually end re- 
questing their participation. 



RECRUIT AND SELECT PARTICIPANTS 



Contact Potential Participants 

* 

— send written invitations to parents 
~ make personal contact with parents 



screen parents based on enthusiasm, 
expertise 9 coami tment 



Figure 3: Recruit and Select Parent and Community 

it Participants 
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If the recruiting tffort hat been successful', it is possible 
thst there msy be more potentisl csndidstes than activities 
planned. However, ai'a general rule, the' school should seek 
to foster the meximum involvement of interested! psrents. 
Psrents nay be screened based on factors such as enthuslasa, 
evailability , and 'probable skill levels. EngJJLeh~si>eaking 
parents cm alio be recruited since tbey^c*" be a valuable 
resource in areas such as teaching BSC". However, it suet be 
remembered that in most cM^sjV psrents will need to be trained 
for whatever activit.y-H:hey perform for the school. 



PLAH ACTIVITIES BASED OH IDBHTIFIBD HEEDS AHD RESOURCES 

Parent and* community involvement activities should be planned 
by the parent committee in conjunction with the school through 
the home-school lisison. It should be clearly communicated to 
parents that the purpose of the perent-community involvement 
program is to help their children succeed in school and to 
allow them to participate in their children's education. 
Therefore, the activities planned should provide for more then 
periodic social interaction. Festive functions csn serve ss 
effective icebreskers. However, if the program is limited to 
bake sales snd teas, it might not be perceived ss having any 
importance or any educational value. 

Planned act ivities - should include at least one^ component that 
has educstionsl significance such as a p re s choo 1 • read i ng 
program in which parents are trained to teach their children 
to read before they go to kindergarten, a volunteer tutoring 
program for students having difficulty mastering subject 
content, or s program which allows parents to serve ss bilin- 
gual reeource persons in the classroom or in the library. 



\ * . ' . 

\ 

PLAN ACTIVITIES BASED ON IDENTIFIED NEEDS "AND AVAILABLE 
\ . RESOURCES 



\ 



Develop a Master Plan of Activitios 

— define the nature of activities 
\ (social, supportive, political, 
educational) , 

— • obtain approval from the school board 
Develop a Schedule of Activities . 



n 



coordinate scheduling with other 
school activities 



— develop timelines 

— post schedule in a prominent location 

— advertise schedule in print media, on 
radio, or T.V. ' 



— request parent participation on a 
one-to-one basis !"".» ' 

Figure 4: Plan Parent-Community Activities and Scheduler. 
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Develop a Master Plan of Activities. The activities proposed 
for the program should be based on the needs that have been 
identified and the resources available. They should then be 
presented to school admin i s t rs t o rs and the school board 
by way of the hoae-school liaison or program director. Since 
the school board may have to approve the planned activities, 
coordinators should sssist in developing topics bearing board 
policy in aind. If activities are proposed that may conflict 
with school policy, the coordinator or other school official 
should communicate this to the committee so that the members 
will know what types of activities are appropriate for the 
program. 



Once the activitiea are approved, they should be communicated 
to the entire language minority community in the district. 
Even though ell parents may not wish to participate for 
various reasons, all parents should be given the opportunity 
to participate. A schedule of activities should be printed 
and posted in a prominent location. In addition, the schedule 
can be published in a school newsletter or, better yet, in a 
parent newsletter that is translated into the parents' 
.languages. Notices of activities should always be publicised 
just before the events are due to occur. 



A f ull schedule of activities should be posted in „a prominent 
place. This will allow parents who were reluctant to par- 
ticipate in the beginning or who might have recently moved 
into the district to offer their assistance at any time during 
the school year in an area appropriate to their expertise. 
The schedule can also be used aa the basis for assigning 
parenta to different activities. Parents shou/Ld be esked 
individually whether they wish to participate in a particular 
phase of the program before the program is implemented. This 
courtesy creates a positive impression that coordinators are 
eensitive to the individual needs and desires of. participants. 

9 < 

'The following is a list of potential activities in which 
parents could be Involved. However, school districts should 
always seek to involve parenta in the areas of greatest need 
identified within their boundaries. This list merely serves 
to indicate potential areaa of parent involvement and is not 
meant. to be a prescription for all school districts* 



3*1 
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/potential areas of parent and communis involvement 

< 

Resource Teachers, Tutors, Classroom Aides • Parents instruct 
students (or other parents) in subject content, English as a 
second language (ESL) . 

Transportation. Parents can transport parenta\o parent mee- 
tings or students on field trips. 



Evaluation. Parents cfh be used to collect data £ roa other 
parents on the success of the pa ren t -commun i t y involvement 
program. t 



T 



Planning. Parents can be utilised to help plan the parent and 
community lnvoj.veaent program or the bl lingual/ESL , proglram,< as 
a whole. '4 
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Supervision. Parents can supervise children on the playground 
or in the lunchroom at school. * 

Fund-Raising. Parents can raise money to help support school 
activities such t as acquiring audio-visual equipment for the 
language program. .textbooks, sports equipment, or clothing for 
needy children. 

Direct Assistance. Parents provide direct services in any 
needed area such as distributing food or clothing to families, 
painting a classroom, or repairing equipment. 

Soc'ial an i Cultural Events. Parents sponsor or assist in 
organising and conducting social and cultural events such as 
dinners, picnics, and holiday festivities. They may make 
coitu.es, prepare food, or sake decorations for these 
occasions. 

Political' Support., Parents write letters to government offi- 
cials or private organisations concerning policies, and 
programs, or they lobby the school board in support of Issues. 

Disseminating Information to Other Parents. Parents may be in 
ch'arge of developing and disseminating a multilingual newsletr 
ter or magazine to other parents. 



The above list of activities provides sufficient breadth to 
insure that loit parents will have the expertise to par- 
ticipate in iou aspect of the program. . Thoee who do not feel 
comfortable participating in Instruction* or political ac- 
tivities ca y n direct their energies tovird' pupportlve 
activities. It would be vise for those planning the prograa 
to Include a variety of activities in the schedule so that a 
majority of parents cou Id part ici pa te according to their 
expertise and tine constraints* School personnel also need tfo 
be sensitive to the fact that sons activities (such as a 
parent coaalttee) will require tore extensive coaaitaent than 
others (such as asking a dish for a Multicultural dinner)* 
All parents should not be expected to aake tjhe saae level of 
coaaltaent to the prograa. Each parent's clrcuastance should 
be viewed Individually and parents should not feel pressured 
to provide services that are beyond their resources. 



PROVIDE COORDINATION FOR THE PARENT-COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

PROGRAM 



A prograa to involve parents and coaaunity aeabers in school 
activities, should be coordinated carefully and planned in 
relationship to other school or district activities* The 
parent prograa should be integrated Into overall school, ac- 
tivities and should not be viewed as a peripheral part of the 
school's agenda. An Invaluable source of coordination is the 
home-school liaison* Besides, spearheading the planning of 
activities andXfhe recruiting of parent volunteers, the 
liaison will also be responsible for publicising activities 
and for insuring that if parents are assisting with an ac- 
tivity, they know what to do, hdw aany persons to prepare for, 
and all the other details associated with their participation. 
The liaison will also organise transportation for parents who 
need it as well as babysitting or day-care services. 



PROVIDE COORDINATION FUR THE PARENT AND COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

PROGRAM 

Provide Hoaa-School Liaison Parsonnal to 

— coordinate planning with parent* 
make personal contact with parents 
develop schedule of activities 

— act as liaison with scho.ol personnel 

— organize activities 

provide support serviced to. parents' 
-(transportation, child-care) 

• .-■ t maintain a resource file of 
potential participants 

*■ 

— coordinate training for school staff 
and parents 

— coordinate evaluation of the program 

Figure 5: Coordinate the Parent and Community Involvement 
Program 



4s? 



The liaison should sake aure that the schedule of activities 
la not so overloaded that parents will not be able to 
participate. For example, t*he entire achool or district 
calendar should be reviewed prior to planning aoclal or cul- 
tural activltlea ao that confllcta will be avoided* 

The liaison ahould also be responsible for maintaining a filo 
on parent participants which includes their name's addresses, 
telephone numbers, and the area(s) in which they wiih to 
participate. (For a sample of the kind of information that 
ahould be kept in the file, refer to the Parent Interest 
Survey, Sample I on Page 9.) This file Should alao have 
information oq whether the parent worka, what; hla or her 
schedule is like, and other relevant information. This file 
crn be catalogued by the type of activity or alphabetically by 
the parenta' namea. It might be useful to catalogue 1 the file 
both by topic and by names. If an emergency should arise or 
if a parent volunteer ahould cancel an activity at the last 
moment, the coordinator can use the file as a resource for 
finding assistance o*r a replacement. 

, TRAIN PARENT PARTICIPANTS AND SCHOOL STAFF 

\ ■ ■ 0 
The success of any parent and community involvement program 
depends largely on the training that is provided .both to 
school staf f and to parents and communi ty members . .School 9 
staff need training to sensitise them to cross-cultural issues 
or to prepare them to serve as trainers of parentis Parents 
will tieed training before they can conduct evaluations, or- 
ganlzcj events, plan a schedule of activities, pr serve as 
tutors, supervisors/ or aides. % 

Training may be provided either before the activity begins or 
during the time that the parents are aervlng aa volunteers. 

■ 




TRAIN PARENTS AND SCHOOL STAFF 
Identify Ara*a of Training for Parents and Staff 
Identify Parent and Staff Participants 
Develop Treining Modee and Schedules^ 

'4 _ 

— topics 

— number of participants 

— timelines 

training materials and trainers 

<?• 

.Provide Feedbeck for Training Participants 

> ■ 

— hold regular feedback sessions 
Figure 6: Train Parents, School Staff, and Community Members 



— pTOvide for «<^*1 * nd P^ er interaction 
during senior* 



i 



ay 
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School staff members who are training parents should then- 
salve* be trained before being required to provide Inaervlce 
Instruction to parents. Training aeaalons will vary In depth 
and length of time depending on the activity Involved* For 
example, If parents are supervising children on the play- 
ground, a short seating with them and a handout on strategies 
for supervising students or on what to do In emergencies will 
suffice. However, if parenta are assisting with an extensive 
adult literacy program or If they are teaching English to 
parents, the training required will be more Intensive. 
Whatever the circumstance, the home-school liaispn or coor- 
dinator should ha/e very clear objectives for the training 
sessions and theae ahould be clearly communicated to parenta. 



training both school staff and parents has several advantages. 
School staff can learn how to use volunteers more effectively 
and can learn strategies for making parenta feel welcome and 
valued In the school. At the same time, parents who receive 
training may feel reassured about their ability to perform a 
particular task. 

The following are some potential areas of training for school 
staff, the coordinator, pare 1 . - , and community members. 

Areas of Training for Staff and Parenta 

Coordinator and School Staff 

* cultural awareness 

— recruiting parents 

— public relations 

— leadership 

— achool policies ^ 

— communication skills 

— liaison and coordination techniques 
conflict management 



Parenta and Co.aunlty He.bere 



— leadership .kill. 



V 
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— public relations 



— skills specific to a given tssk 

— the goali and objectives of bilingual education 
« dr ESL programs 

Training is one method of maintaining regular communication, 
with parents in a task-oriented setting. Workshops could be 
held in which parents can clarify expectations and get feed- 
back from school staff about their roles and responsibilities. 
The coordinator could set up weekly meetings with parent 
Volunteers who are engagod in a. specific activity, for ex- 
ample, tutoring in English. If the activityyls short-term 
such as a dinner, or picnic, the coordinator should schedule 
meetings prior to the date of the event and should be sure to 
acknowledge the assistance provided by the parents publicly. 
If time and resources permit, individual "thank you" notes 
should be sent to each parent that participated or to those, 
that did a particularly outstanding job. 



To reinforce inservice training, written communication regard- 
ing expectations, roles, or tasks for v each activity should be 
sent to parents. Parents will be able to refer to these 
handouts from time to time if the need arises. Finally, to 
encourage interaction between- parents , school staff, and 
interested community member,, social gatherings csn be incor- 
porated into inservice training. For example, a training 
session on ESL methodology can be conducted using s potluck 
dinner. If a variety of cultures are represented In the 
district, school staff and parents will get a chance to be 
exposed to the food end the customs of others. The potluck 
will therefore serve several purposes. Not only will it be 
educational, but it will also be a locial and cultural 
experience. , 
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■ , SECTION THREE & 
MONITOR AMD EVALUATE THE PARENT-COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT PROGRAM 

Perhaps the most challenging aspect of parent and coMunity 
involvement prograaa is tha monitoring and evaluation of the 
program's success in aeeting its goa.'e. Parent end coiiunity 
prograes Involve nuaaroue end aobile participants and aonitor- 
lng their activities cen be e coaplex task. Also, recently, 
it haa been ecknowledged thet perents themselves cen and 
should help eveluete ell espects of bilingual prograaa includ- 
ing instruction, support ectivities, planning and operetlon. 



PROGRAM MONITORING 



Proper planning in the initial stages of the progrea's 
developaent is essential 1t*> monitoring parent participation 
effectively. Perents often heve priorities that conflict with 
planned activities, end this should be taken Into account when 
setting goals for participation and selecting potrfntiel 
participants. Activities will need to be scheduled well in 
advatrce and flexibility should be exercised In Batching 
parents to taake end activltiea. If these ingredients are 
Included in the prograa design, the coordinator or prograa 
director can use simple, but effective techniques for aonitor- 
ing the prograa. 

Some effective methods t'jjfc monltoririg the parent involvement 
program include loge__o_f jylrent volunteers or participants, 
informal observation by teachers ,_ principals , 6r the coor- 
dinetor, interviewe with perents to obtain -th^ir perceptions, 
and survey evaluations. 



Logs. A card file cen be melntained on each parent volunteer. 
This file should indicate when the indivlduels started work, 
what type of activity thay were essigned, their schedule, and 
baaic information such as neme, address, end telephone number.. 
This log will help the coordinator decide whether e volunteer 
hes participated on an Intermittent or continuous basis. It 
might also suggest future roles for that person. 
t <■ 

Informal Observetlon. Trincipels end clsesrooa teechers heve 
the best opportunity toiobserve parent volunteers who work In 
libraries, in the classroom, or on -the playground. The coor- 
dinetor eleo Was an excellent chance to observe parent 
volunteers who work In the school or who help with org' Irr.ng 
soclel and cultural events. The observations of ell less 
persons will be very useful for deti "ning ereaa in which 
parente alght need more training. 
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Observation should be viewed ss s mechanism for deteraining 
parents ' Strengths snd "wssknsssss and for providing the feed- 
back and.' assistance' needed for improvement. Generelly, 
obseryitlon should not be used es s assns of screening out 
psrsnts Necouse S prlaery goel should be to foster the ln- 
valveaent of ell psrsnts who wish to participate. ^ 

Interview*. ' Classrooa teachers or the coordinator should 
schedule psrlodlc interviews, with -parsnt and community volun- 
tssrs (especially those who set ss tutors or sides) to 
evaluate /how well specific teaka are being performed. 
Immediate feedback should be provided during ^interviews and 
apeclel care should be taken to aeke thea ea non-threatening 
as posslbls. An atmosphere of openness and glve-end-teke 
should characterize Intervlewa with parents. 



Surveys. A written evaluation lnstruaent with pre-deteralned 
criteria can be developed and adalnlstnred to parent volun- 
teers at a apeclflc tlae* Theae aurveya should be written In 
the parents' languages and ahould atteapt to solicit the.lr 
opinions about the patent prograa, Its -strengths and 
weaknesses snd ways for asking it better. Surveys should 
not, however, be the sols aesns ot evaluating the program's 
success. All the techniques mentioned sbovs should bs Incor- 
porated Into the evaluation design in addition to a written 
survey. .._/ L \\ x , ' , * 

PARENT PARTICIPATION IN EVALUATION 



In a recent article, the lmpac*t Institute's Project Perent 
Involvement snd Evaluation (PIE) indicated thst psrsnts asks 
effective evaluatora of a bilingual or ESL prograa. 
•Obviously, this assumes that parenta have received adequate 
training In the goals and objectives 'of the prograa and are 
familiar with legal issues concsrnlng blllngusl/ESL Instruc- 
tion, ss well es with the be sic concepts of bilingual 
education or ESL programs : 
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"... the most Important reason for promoting the 
involvement of parents in program evaluation acti- 
vities relates to the fact that the PIE activities 
give parents their first, organised approach to the 
^development of value statements related to their 
child ' s education* Middle and upper Income main- 
stream-type parents throughout the country are con- 
tinouily making judgements related to their child's 
schooling... Minority parents are less inclined to 
make judgement s about the educational process at 
school and linguistic minority parents are even 
more disenfranchised from the school eettlpg because 
they feel they have no background which gives them 
a right to judge the educational proces* and limited 
English skills, . V f 5 



It is Important to stress that in some cases, schools will 
have to make a concerted effort, to encourage parents to become 
Involved In evaluation, since some parents will resist the 
notion for cultural reasons* However, adequate training must 
be provided to parents before requiring them to administer a 
survey, for example* Parente can be trained in developing 
observation techniques, conducting evaluation interviews with 
other parents, or writing evaluation findings* As ©valuators, 
parpnt opinions provide a unique perspective becauee they are 
emotionally Involved and may identify areas that educators 
miss. One obvious advantage of having parents help to 
evaluate the program is that they will publitise its successes 
and generate public support for the school. 



i PROGRAM COOEDIMATION EVALUATION 



The overall bilingual education program and the parent- 
community program, In particular, should be evaluated. Most 
bilingual or SSL programs are required to eubmit annual pro- 
gress reports to funding sources such as the Office of 
Bilingual Education and Minority Languages Affairs (OBBMLA), 
U.S. Department of Education, which provides funde under Title 
VII, and the Transition Program for Refugee Children. 
Similarly, state funded programs such as OPPF also require 
school districts to submit annual reports. However, in addi- 
tion to these formal documents, coordinators of bilingual 
programs should collect data that can be presented' to the 
school .board or superintendent to document the program's 
successes and Justify requests for funding. 
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Surveys, logs, and written assessments are useful methods for 
collecting data. These should b« cosipllad in such a way that 
thay cm'be easily understood and presented in t1w for* of a 
report to persons who desire the information. For an example 
of how to maintain a record of parent participation, lee 
Sample II. However, it' should be stressed that ongoing 
monitoring is a primary function of the coordinator. In 
preparing final or quarterly reporte, the coordinator should 
be up to date on the status of timelines and schedules so that 
major revisions or last minute problems can be avoided. 

V % 

• * • J 

? ' EXTERNAL CONSULTANT EVALUATION" 



An external consultant who is skilled 
techniques can be contracted to review 
tlons and to make recommendations, 
utilize consultant expartise in conduct! 
evaluation. However, it might also u 
consultant midway through the year to 
operation and to make recommendations 
the year ends. Consultants should at 
view actual operations and naturally, 
all files and documents. 



.ogram evaluation 
v program's opera** 
y school districts 
their final annual 
seful to bring in a 
review the program's 
for improvement before 
that time be able to 
should have access to 



SAMPLE II: EVALUATION OF PARENT PARTICIPATION: RECORDING FORM 
INVOLVING PARENTS IN: 



SUPPORT ACTIVITIES 



X Parents 
Participate 


i i i iii i i i i 

0 50% 100% 


I Activities 


1 1 i i ' T i i i i i 

0 5 10. 


Impacts: 
Patents 


1 I .I 1 1 " | ' ' . 
1 4,5* ' * ' 2^0 " * : ^5 ' ' ; '3,0 ' " ' 'hi ' ' 


Impacts) 
Teachers 


1 " • * -l.V • ' * 2.0 ' ' ' '2-5 3.0 ' ' '•■ *3.5 • • V.O , 


PARENT EDUCATION 


X Parents 
Participating 


1 1 1 1 . 1 . I 1 1 1 .1 

0 " 50% 100% 


X Targeted 


1 1 1 1 11,1 II 1 

0 50% ' 100%. 


Impacts: 
Parent a 


1:1, 1 1 1 1 « 
1* * * ' 1.5 ' " * "2.0 " ' ' '2.5 ••' ' '3.0 ' * * '3.5 '*-0 


HOME-BASED INSTRUCTION 


X Parents 1 
Participating 


0 50% . 100% 


Impacts: 
Parents 


1 I t I I I I 

I* ' ' ' 1.5 ' * : '2.0 ' ' ' '2.5 • * ' '3.0 ' * ' 3.5* 4-0 


Impacts: 
Teachers 


1 I I I 1 J . 1 

1- ' ' ' 1-5 • • • '2.0 • • • '2.5 * ' ' *3.0 ' ' * '3.5' ' ' 4.0 


INSTRUCTION AT SCHOOL 


X Classroosie 


1 1 111 11 I I » 
0 ,50% , 100% 


X Time on 
Instruction 


r \ \J\ i i I i i i » 

0 50% 100% 


X Plenning 
Instruction 


i 1 r r i i i.i i i 

0 50% 100% 


X Regular 


I— 1 1 1 1 . 1 - 1 i I 1 

0 J 50% 10 °* 


Impacts: 
Parents 


1 1 1 1 1 1 « n 

1' ' * ' 1.5 "2.0 ' ' ' 2.5 * ' * 3.0 ' ' ' 3.5 * ' 


Impacts: 
TaAchsrs 


i!s • • • '2.0 • ' • als ' • ' 3.0 ' ' ' 3.5 ' ' «'o 


ADVISORY GROUPS 


Rol't : 

Curriculum 


1 1 ........ . 1 


Role: 
Budiwt 


m« Tm.niw-M-ni- tnjom Oolv Mln^r Roll HaJnr Kyle — 

No involviaint * * infoni'Onlv ' M«|v'toli ' ' ' Mainf 


Rolat 
F«r»onn«l 


No tnvoiviwnt \ ' infor.'Onlv ' ' * * fllnor Rol« Mot B|l« 


Roltf Parvnt 
Acctvttitt 


uA fm^lu— Mifr Tnfnr. Onlv MlflPr ffiH ! folf 
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SUMMARY 

The intent of this publication was to provide guidelines for 
designing) and implementing structured parent and community 
involvement fin bi lingua 1 education and ESL programs. 
Strategies were provided for assessing school attitudes, 
parent needs and concerns ; developing end implementing the 
program; and evaluating its effectiveness. 

i< , ■ ■ ■ 

However, it must be noted that at the root of any successful 
parent involvement program lias the belief that language 
minority parents should be as involved in their children's 
education as the language majority population. It is there- 
fore cruciel that this school take the leadership role in 
nurturing parent Involvement among members of the language 
minority population: 



"... All parents will get involved in school acti- 
vities if there is a crisis. The trick ie to get 
them involved in order that their voices band toge- 
ther in support of bilingual education, ESL activi- 
ties, and other student services before a crisis 
arises. Ongoing activities that are personally re- 
warding will keep parents involved and on hand to 
prevent crises and get other parents involved ..." 7 



( 
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APPENDIX A: PEOPILB OP OHIO PARENT-COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

PEOGEAMS 



CINCINNATI CITY SCHOOLS 



The Cincinnati City Schools, located in one of Ohio's major 
cities, enrolls pver 100 limited English prof Icient (LEP) 
students per year* The majority of Cincinnati's LEP students 
a re In do Chinese refugees who have recently arrived in the 
United States. 



The district receives funding through its general funds, under 
the Transition Program for Refugee Children, and through Title 
VII Bilingual Education. It has succeeef ully Implemented an 
extensive and multlfaceted parent training program. The 
training program has several strande: a support component, an 
evaluation and observation aspect, and a cultural component. f 



Essentially, the district has a parent advisory council whi$h 
acts in a facilitating role. ^However, parents also attend bi- 
monthly tutorials at which they have the opportunity to 
express their concerns and to discuss issues of interest to 
them* Training needs were assessed through informal cjntac* 
with parents, group assessment, and input from the adviaory 
council* Meetings are publicised through a trilingual 
newsletter that is disseminated to parents, through notices 
that are sent home with' students, att^d through home visits made 
by the resource teacher. ^ 

Some of the areas that have been addressed through tutorials 
Include the goals and objectives of the program and of bilin- 
gual educatlon/ESL programs in general, simple techniques for 
in ere as ing reading readiness, health e ducat loo , and cultural 
awareness. Support act ivl t le s In which parents are engaged 
Include developing and reviewing cultural materials, develop- 
ing a parent training manual, and Assisting with tutoring. 

Iti an effort to Involve parenta In evaluating the program, 
the district encourages them to visit school sites and observe 
classroom practices throughout the year. Tutorial sessions 
also serve as an ongoing medium whereby parents can express 
their opinions and discuss concerns. 
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For further Information, contact 



, Dr. Myriam Met, Dlractor 

Cincinnati City Schools Language Program 
230 East Ninth Strict 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 
(513) 369-4999 

KETTERING CITY SCHOOLS 

• ■ ■ * * 

The Kettering City Schools located in the Ohio suburb of 
Kettering enrolls an average of 25-30 Halted English profi- 
cient (LEP) students pair school yearVx Many of Kettering's LEP 
students are Asian. 



To address the students 9 limited English proficiency, one-$o- 
one tutoring; is provided to them and to their relatives by 
native English speaking volunteers drawn from the Kettering 
community. The volunteers are recruited through notices 
published, in the district superintendent's newsletter and 
through personal contact. * / 

Tutora receive, fifteen houra each of intensive training in 
using the LAUBACH ESOL materials which form th# basis of the 
ESL program. Training of volunteers Is conducted by ex- 
perienced school staff and a LAUBACH consultant. 

Volunteers a^e selected based on- v.t Ke-1 r enthusiasm, av- 
ailability, and commi titn t . However, 80 percent of the 
Kettering volunteers hsve college degrees, while £0 percent 
are foraer teachers. All give their time for at least two 
sessions a week to provide one-to-one tutoring on a pull-out' 
basis to LEP students. . 



The volunteers' performance is observed by the program direc- 
tor on an ongoing basis. Principals and classroom teachers 
also assist in observing the volunteers and the program direc- 
tor conducts interviews with Individual students to determine 
the effectiveness of the tutoring. A reeding teet ad- 
ministered once per year is an a d d i t i o n • 1 • o u r c • of 
information on the program's effectiveness. 
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For further information, contact 



Mr. Richard Boiar 
Ktttaring City Schoola 
3490 Farhills Ayanue 
Kettering, Ohio 45429 
(543). 296-7642 



YOUMGSTOVN CITY SCHOOLS 



V 



The purpose of the Youngitown City Schoola' Bilingual 
Education Parent Involvement Program is to encourage parents 
of the LEP students to participate actively in all aspects of 
their children '\s education. .Specific objectives ere aa 
follows: 



r. 

of 



To in f oral the 
the bilingual program. 



\ 



parents about the objectives and activi/tiea 



2. To inform 
the program. 

3. e To involve 
program* 



parjents abou^the progreaa 

the planning and 



of their 



children 



in 



parents In 



evaluation of the 



4. To organise f parent advisory committee to provide recom- 
mendations on program development. 



5. To promote /community involveaent and inpfit ^nto school 



policies, practices, and pr 



ograma 



6. To maintain 
ganivetions, and 



or- 



con tact between school staff, C«omsiun i t y 

parents. ' J ' \ \ / • * . \ 

7. To essiat the project director in communicating with 
community organisatlone and parents. • \ 

i .' •• Y', ■ \ 

8. To ldentlfiy community rosoutcee which can be utilised to 
improve the bilingual program. 1 

Parents meet eonithly with the parent-teacher liaison inj their 
neighborhood ecbo;ols\ to discuss, the Title VII proposal), die- 
clpllne problems /community services, pa rant -t^acha r 
conferencea, gradee, KSL claaaaa for parenta, drag and alcohol 
abuse, end employment. Community resource parsons are brought 
in to dlscusa the various topics. All , talks and handoujts are 
translated into the parents-' native language. Trenapojrtation 
is srranged, if neceaaery, through car poOla. SqvontyJ-three 
percent of the students' parenta in the Title VII progrem 
attend the monthly meetings regularly. 



f 
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The drug and alcohol abuse workshop has been so successful, 
that the parents »$st weekly at the Hispanic Social* Agency , 
and they plan to continue meeting throughout the summer. They' 
meet with members of the local drug and alcohol clinic and 
local polite of ficers to determine the steps they can take to 
reduce this serious problem in the community. 

The parent-teacher 'liaison also meets with each parent, and 
together they meet with the children v s teachers* As a group, 
plans are made for the education of the student with regard to 
grades, attendance, behavior, and future employment. Because 
parents are involved In the actual planning of their child's 
education, they hold an even greater stake in the outcome. 

The bi lingual .program in Youngstown uses the total student 
approach to education by involving the parents, teachers, 
students, and community in the educational process,. 

For further information, contact 

Ms. Debbie Mettee, Coordinator 
Bilingual Program 
\/ Youngstown City Schools 
J 20 West Hood Street 
P.O. Box 550 
Youngstown, Ohio 44501 
1 (216) 743-1151) 




APPENDIX Bi 



PARENT AND ^COMMUNITY RESOURCES 



AGENCIES 



Cambodian Mutual Assistance Association 

65 South Fourth Street 

Coluabus, Ohio 43215 

Contact: Vanna Strinko, Director 

♦ 

Catholic Migration and Refugee Resettlement 
1,97 East Gay Street 
Coluabus, Ohio 43215 

Contact: John Litzfcnger (614) 228-1121 



Church World Services/ 

Ohio Council of Churches 

89 East Wilson Bridge Road 

Worthington, Ohio 43085 

Contact: Rpbin Tetxloff (614) 885-9590 



Commission on Spanish Speaking Affairs 

65 South Front Street ' $ ■ * 

Columbus, Ohio 43215 

Contact: Raul Vega, Sr., Director (614) 466-8333 

„ 0 

Illinois Multifunctional Support Service Center 
500 South Dwyer 

Arlington Heights, Illinois 60005 
Contsct: Hai Trong Tran (312) 870-4143 



LAU Center 

Division of Equal Educational Opportunities 
Ohio Department of Education 
65 South Front Street 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 

Contact: Hasel «P. Flowers, Director (614) 46.6-3318 

Luthsrar Immigration and Refugee Service 
57 East Main Street 

Columbus, Ohio 43215 / 

Contact: Jim Smith (614) 228-s2740 » 
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National Association of Latino Elected and Appointed Officials 
(NALEO) 

P. 0. Box 24266 
Washington, j.C. 20024 

Contsct: Harry Pschon, Executive Director (202) 546-2536 



Ohio Bureau of Eaployaent Services 

395 East Broad Street 

Coluabus, Ohio 43215 

Contsct; Tan Due Do (614) 461-7102 

Ohio Migrant Education Prograa 
Division of Federal Assistance 
933 High Street 
Worthing ton*, Ohio 43085 
Contact: Rosuttdo Rodriguez 



SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



Cinclnnsti City Schools 

Z"3Q East Ninth Street v 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 

Contact: Myrlaa Met, Director (513) 369-4999 



Coluabus City Schools 
270 East State Street 
Coluabus, Ohio 43215 

Contsct: Kenneth Woodard (614) 252-4904 



Dayton City Schools 

Louise Troy Structured School 

1665 Richley Drive 

Dayton, Ohio 45408 

Contact: Martha W. Hull, Prograa Coordinator (513) 222-8904 



Kettering City vfehools 
3490 Farhills Drive 
Kettering, Ohio 45429 

Contact: Richard Bolar (513) 296-7642 

Lorain City Schools 
Dtlinguil/Blculcural Education 
1020 Seventh Street 
Lorain, Ohio 44052 

Contact: Sylvia Cooper, Coordinator (216) 244-9000 
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ERIC 



Youngatovn City Schools 
20 Vast Wood Stroon 
P.O. Box 550 
Youngatovn, Ohio 44501 

Contact: Dabbla Mattaa, Coordinator (216) 743-1 15k 

, • - ; 

Cleveland City Schocla 
1380 Saat S^xlli. St reo t 
Cltvelind, Ohijr 44114 

Contacts Raymond itog,r6V,.. Directing Supervisor (216) 574- 
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MOTES 



1. Hayes M. Mi«ell. "Maintaining Parent Interest in Title I 
Parent Ad-^eory Councils." The Urban Review Volume II, Wo. 2 
(1979), p. :>.. 

2 . Billn gu al-Blcultural Education and English as a Second 
Language Education* (California State Department of Education 

1974), p. 24. " X 

3. Cayan Topaclo. "Special Community Needs in Bilingual 
Education." Bilingual Journal Volume II, No. '4 (1979) r 

p. 18. 

4. Adapted, f roe Peggy Lyons, Al Robbins, and Allen Smith. 

Involving P arents; A Handbook, for Participati on i n the 

£s!l£2.I?.i (^T~u~d~fe*s and"" Evaluation "~De p ar t men t , System 
Development Corporation, Santa Monica, CA 1982), p. 263. 

;) 

5. "Why Should Parents be Involved in Program Evaluations?" 
News for Bilingual Parents Volume III, No. 1 (1983), p. 2. 

6. Adapted from Lyons, et al., Op cit., p. 177. 



7. "Why many Bilingual Parents do not Get Involved." News 
£or_B i 1 in^ua I_Zi.XS.Hll:: Volume III, No. 1 ( 1 983 ), 

p. 2. " " ' 
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